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Orientation “85 leaders show enthusiasm toward the task of introducing 522 
freshmen to life at St. Michael’s College Aug. 31 and Sept. 1. 
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by Judy Fritz 
Defender Staff 


High involvement and a large 
degree of enthusiasm were just 
two of the reasons for the suc- 
cess of this year's Freshman 
Orientation, said Jenny Cerno- 
sia, director of student activities. 
She has been through three 
orientations, and said she felt it 
was better this year because the 
kids were so enthusiastic. ‘The 
faculty involvement was superb 
and everyone was really very 
helpful,” Cernosia said. She 
spoke highly of the orientation 
leaders, commenting on their 
commitment and dedication to 
the program. “The attendance 
for most events was very good,” 
she said. “Roughly, I would say 
that about 95 percent of the kids 
attended the events. The dance 
and the autumn olympics were 
the highest attended functions.” 

The dance was the famous 
Hawaiian luau. “Come dressed 
in your wildest Hawaiian outfit ” 
was the slogan, and the response 
to the dance was terrific, Cerno- 
sia said. 


Orientation 85 rated a success 


There was one orientation 
leader appointed to every 10 stu- 
dents. The student leaders 
included Lynn Dodge, Liz Kirk, 
Polly Cheney and Ken Johnson 
as well as Jenny Cernosia and 
Brian Salvaggio of Student 
Activities and a faculty board 
consisting of Linda Hollingdale, 
William Wilson and Vincent 
Bolduc. 

As part of the orientation pro- 

gram there was a brief informa- 
tion session for parents held in 
the McCarthy Arts Center. The 
program provided the parents 
with an overview of the various 
aspects of student life. Repre- 
sentatives from the faculty and 
administration were on hand to 
answer any questions the par- 
ents had. Included in the pro- 
gram were the opening Mass 
with a welcome by Paul J. Reiss, 
president of St. Michael's Col- 
lege, comedy night, and a panel 
discussion ~ from sophomores, 
juniors and seniors who spoke 
about their first-year experien- 
ces at St. Michael's. 


Building delay is only temporary 











by. George Snell 
News Editor 
Last semester St. Michael's 
students were told that construc- 
tion would begin on a new aca- 
demic building over summer 
break. Students returned to a 
construction-free campus. John 


Gutman, vice president of oper- 


ations, said the building is being 
delayed because construction 
costs came in $1.2 million above 
the contractor's original esti- 
mate of $5 million, making the 
total cost $6.2 million. 
“Delaying isn't costing us,” 
Gutman said, “The construction 
rate is flat and with our money in 
the bank collecting interest, our 
position is getting stronger.” 
Gutman said the cost was so 


high because of early estimate 
errors. “In the beginning the 
architect’s drawings were very 
general. As the details were 
added the price went up,” he 
said. 

‘The construction company, 
Pizzagalli Construction Co. of 
South Burlington, preferred not 
to comment on the building or 


the cost. 


Gutman said he was dis- 
pleased that the estimates didn’t 
match the cost, but — added, 
“There's no pressure to begin 
and finish. We can afford to 


make sure it’s a good building 


and at a price we can afford. | 
Waiting keeps us in the driver's 
seat.” 

Gutman said the figure was 





for a guaranteed maximum 
price. In other words the cost 
could not exceed $6.2 million, 
but could be lower. 
President-elect Dr. Paul J. 
‘Reiss said a new estimate is due 





$75,000 courtyard we'll have a 
$15,000 one.” 

The original plan also had the 
removal of the Jemery chimney 
for $12,000. The chimney will 
remain and the mone 


saved, 


Construction costs came in $1.2 million 
above the contractor’s original estimate of $5 
million, making the total cost $6.2 million. 


Sept. 16. If that estimate 1s 
within the college's budget, con- 
struction could begin as early as 
Oct. 1. 

“Nothing has been dropped 
from the plans,” Reiss said, “but 
we've lowered the price in many 
areas. For example, instead of a 





Reiss said. If the Sept. 16 esti- 
mate is still too high, construc- 
tion will be delayed until the. 
spring. Reiss also-said that the 
delay was only a minor problem. 
“When it’s ready, it’s ready,” he 
said, 
Reiss 


predicted the yet 


Attendance crowdsdorms 


by Brian Curtin 
Asst. News Editor 


For the first time since 1980, 
underclassmen at St. Michael's 
College found themselves signif- 
icantly overcrowded when they 
returned for the 1985-86 school 
year. . 

In 1980 there was a large 
freshman class entering, along 
with a high rate of upperclass- 
men staying at the school. Not 
only were lounges full and resi- 

dent assistants assigned room- 
mates, but there were also 
eesti for both men and women. 

This year different factors, 
and ones not as severe as in 
280, caused the lack of housing 
e. First, there was a higher 

f freshmen, meaning 40 


percent of those who were 
accepted came to St. Michael's. 
Last year the yield was 36 per- 
cent. Secondly, there was a high 
retention rate. A large number 
of students are staying at St. 
Michael's instead of transferring 
or dropping out. 

“We usually have an above 
average percentage of student 
retention,’ said Mike Samara, 
Dean of Students. “This year we 
were even better.” 

In the four dormitories of the 
quad, the second, third and 
fourth floor lounges are filled 
with four freshmen each. The 
Resident Assistants started off 
with roommates, and there were 
15 women triples. 

The men, however, avoided 
triples because of what Samara 


. 


a 


called, “the better of two evils.” 
Trono House, a yellow house 
located south of St. Michael's 
College, is being used to house 
nine freshmen. Women were 
not put there for security 
reasons. 

An RA was placed in Trono 
House and activities on the main 
campus were planned to keep its 
residents from feeling isolated. 

“We tried to stay as far away 
from triples as humanly possi- 
ble. We find them to be the most 
difficult to cope with (for the 
students),” Samara said. ‘The 
highest priority now is to iden- 
tify as many spaces as possible 
for women in triples,” Samara 
said. 

The Enrollment Management 
Committee, which is designed to 


avoid such miscalculations, has 
existed for five years. Its objec- 
tive is to target and forecast the 
number of freshmen and 
transfers to be accepted at St. 
Michael's College. 

Jerry Flanagan, dean of admis- 
sions and a member of the com- 
mittee, said, “Without the 
committee it (enrollment) 
would be a shot in the dark.” 

“All we have to go by is his- 
tory. We just go about it as care- 
fully as we can. We can't predict 
who'll confirm and who won't.” 

Samara, who is also on the 
committee, said, ‘we give it our 
best judgement and try and 
make as comfortable provisions 
as we can.” 





unnamed building to be finished¢ 


in Jan., 1987. 
On June 21 the college held a 


ceremonial ground-breaking 
before a crowd of over 300 peo- 
ple. The event was covered by 


three local television stations 
and two radio stations. The 
ceremony was held before any 
knowledge of a delay existed, 
Reiss said. 

St. Michael's Campaign for 
Excellence is funding the new 
academic building and a new fine 
arts building to be situated 
behind Senior Hall. Jemery Hall 
is also scheduled for 
renovations. 

The campaign is being funded 
by donations, pledges and grants 
from trustees, alumni, corpora- 
tions and others. 
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by Pamela LaBreche 
Defender Staff 


A group of high school stu- 
lents vandalized the St. 
Michael's radio station, WWPV, 
yne night in mid-August, said 
scott Lewis, the station's general 
nanager. 

Chris McClure, faculty adviser 
of WWPV, said, ‘The extent of 
Jamage was minimal. Acoustical 
tiles were trashed, and anatomi- 
cal comments were made on a 
few posters in the controlling 
room.” 

The cost of the damage has 
not yet been assessed. McClure 
said the cost of labor will prob- 


ably amount to more than the 
cost of tiles. 

Some high school students 
were hired to work at WWPV in 
place of college student disc jock- 
eys who had graduated or gone 
home for the summer. Despite 
the vandalism incident, 95 per- 
cent of the high school students 
who worked at WWPV “turned 
out beautifully,” McClure said. 

It is presently being discussed 
as what to do with next 
summer's program. 

Lewis said, “It definitely put a 
damper on future possibilities. 
Policies at PV are changing.” 

It is believed the damage was 


caused by friends of the high 
school disc jockey on duty at the 
time of the incident, Lewis said. 

Lewis explained that now 
only one guest will be allowed 
with a disc jockey at one time. A 
book must be signed by the vis- 
itor, and there will be managers 
popping in and out all day 
“policing the area,” he said. 

McClure said WWPV spent 
1,845. hours on the air with zero 
budget (no Student Association 
funding). 

“The bottom line is, we had 
some problems, but all and all, 
it’s been a very successful 
summer,” McClure said. 


Studies show rise in 
mild hallucinogen usage 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. (CPS) 
— A new recreational drug 
seems to be appearing on college 
campuses, researchers say. 

Use of “magic” mushrooms 
— national hallucinogenics with 
effects similar to but milder than 
LSD — is rising on West Coast, 
New York City and even on Brit- 
ish campuses, say researchers at 
UCLA and Cal State- 
Northridge. 

But national drug surveys are 
missing what could be the begin- 
ning of a trend by asking the 
wrong questions and misinter- 
preting data, the researchers 
add. 

The study, prepared by UCLA 
student John Thompson, Cal 
State ethnobotanist William 
emboden and UCLA psycholo- 
gists M. Douglas Anglin and 
Dennis Fisher, says nearly 15 
percent of 1,507 students sur- 
veyed at UCLA and Cal State- 
Northridge admitted to using 
mushrooms at least once. 

A state Substance Abuse Ser- 
vices study showed New York 
City high school students who 
had tried hallucinogenics, 
including mushrooms, increased 
from six percent in 1978 to 10 
percent in 1983. 

“Our survey proved two 
things,” Fisher notes. ‘First, 
mushrooms are the major hallu- 
cinogenic being used in our sam- 
ple, not LSD. And _ second, 
national drug surveys are asking 
questions in the wrong way and 
misreporting the data.” 

When mushroom users are 
asked if they have used LSD or 
anything similar, “yes” respond- 
ents are labeled LSD users in 
other surveys, he says. Those 


















who don't consider mushrooms 
similar to LSD answer “no” and 
are recorded as non-users. 

“Either way, the answers are 
misreported,” Fisher says. 

Most students, he claims, 
show hallucinogenics use is sta- 
ble, but don’t show use varia- 
tions for different kinds of 
hallucinogens. 

The California study, which 
‘asked specific questions abot 
mushrooms, LSD and other hal- 
lucinogeni¢s, shows most users 


“Every 20 years is a cycle 
for drugs...People who 


didn’t live through those 
times find them interesting.” 





have tried mushrooms, but few 
have taken just LSD, he claims. 


It’s not the first inkling that 
hallucinogens are coming back. 

In 1983, Drug Enforcement 
Administration spokesman 
Franz Hirzy said falling prices 
were increasing LSD’s 
popularity. 

A recent Arizana State study 
found LSD use had risen at four 
of five campuses surveyed: 
North Carolina, Arizona State, 
SUNY and Penn. 

But the National Institute of 


Drug Abuse (NIDA) is 
skeptical. 
“I haven't heard about 


increased mushroom use at least 
on this side of the country,” says 
NIDA Washington, D.C. spo- 
keswoman Dorin Czechowitz. 
“And I can’t say (the California) 
study is supported by any data in 





our surveys.” 

But, so far, mushroom use 
seems to be confined to small 
areas on both coasts, Anglin 
says. 

“The mushroom center seems 
to be established in Washington 
state,’ Fisher agrees. “The 
Pacific Northwest has an ideal 
wet, humid climate for growth. 
It’s quite likely they grow well 
there.” 

The new interest in mush- 
rooms could be cyclical, 
researcher Anglin explains. © 

“Don't ask me why, but about 
every 20 years is a cycle for 
drugs,” he says. “It’s like we had 
nostalgia for the ‘SOs and now 
the '60s. People who didn’t live 
through those times find them 
interesting.” 

Anglin blames ‘ “qiedia hype’? 
for generating interest in var- 
ious drugs, and predicts the 
extent of mushroom use 
“depends on the media 
attention. 

“These things have a kind of 
word-of-mouth attribution that 
makes them attractive to people 
who use them,” he says. “Usually 
the experimentors are bright, 
alert people.” 

While it’s illegal to possess or 
use mushrooms, the non- 
hallucinogenic reproductive 
spores are legal. 

If mushrooms'’s availability 
enhances their popularity, “it 
will be interesting to see how 
fast the trend moves,” Anglin 
says. 

But mushrooms _ probably 
won't affect use of other drugs 
like marijuana, cocaine and alco- 
hol, he says. “Coke is in for the 
rest of the decade.” 
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Mike McGrail 

Defender staff 
In December of 1984, 
Paul J. Reiss delivered a 
frank, incisive speech to 
the Student Association 
outlining his perception of 
a college president’s duties. 
Both the students and the 
board of trustees were 
equally impressed by Reiss, 
and the following month 
he was offered the presid- 
- ency. He accepted, and offt- 
cially took the position on 
July 1. Reiss, however, did 
not wait until then to make 
himself known around 
campus. He presided over 


ELL 


& me 
MAHONEY’ 


photo from Public Information Office 





the June 21 groundbreak- 
ing for the new academic 
building, and was also seen 
at several Reunion Wee- 
kend activities. On August 
30 he delivered his first 
speech to the faculty, and a 
few days later he spoke to 
the incoming freshmen 
class during Orientation. 
What follows-ts the first in 
a series of interviews with 
the fourteenth president of 
St. Michael’s. 


The first thing that one 
notices about Paul Reiss is 
his easy manner. He greets 


with a quick handshake 
and a broad smile. Walking 
briskly into his office, he 
immediately sheds his 
brown business jacket in 
favor of a slightly-worn 
green cardigan. There are 
photos around the office: 
one of a gathering in front 
of a sprawling white house, 
another of a large group of 
grade-school age children, 
another of some people on 
a mountain hike. A few 
New England landscapes 
and prints of Fordham 
University line the walls. 


Reiss settled into a chair 
behind a pockmarked 
wooden table, ready to field 


questions. While he was an’ 


administrator at Fordham 
University in the early 
L9V05855°75 “students 
crowded into his office to 
protest the dismissal of an 
English professor. That 
situation made for a per- 
fect opening question. 

“Dr. Reiss, could 75 peo- 
ple fit in this office?” 

Reiss laughed, then took 
a quick glance around the 
room. ‘Actually, this office 
is a little bigger than the 
other one. You could prob- 
ably fit 80 in here.” 

Reiss’ apparent toler- 
ance for student antics led 
to the first sertous question 
of the interview. 

At Fordham there were 
75 students out of a total 
enrollment of 13,000 who 
cared about the dismissal 
of that professor. At St. 
Michael’s with an enrol- 
Iment of 1,600, the pre- 
portionate number of 
concerned students would 
probably be around three. 
Would you handle the 
situation in the same way? 

“That happened at a dif- 
ferent time and in a differ- 
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Pres. Reiss is open to student input 


ent place. I don’t know 
what I'd do at St. Michael's 
because I can’t compare the 
situations. 


“Students will make a 
greater impression on me 
by the cogency of their 
argument than they will by 
the number of people they 
have. You can walk 
through the dorms and col- 
lect hundreds of signatures 
on any issue. But if just one 
student came to me with a 
cogent argument from the 
student’s perspective, then 


convinced the whole board 
to approve construction. 
“That shows that stu- 
dent views are not solicited 
in those areas where stu- 
dents have the most exper- 
tise. Why put a student on 
the investment commit- 
tee? Do they know any- 
thing about investments? 
But when you want to 
know something about the 
library and what kind of 
impact it has on education 
at the college, who else 
knows better than the stu- 
dents? There should be 


“So far no area has come to my attention 
where I have to go in and say ‘you're all bums, 


p a9 
. 


get out. 


I would want to listen 
closely. 


“Students may some- 
times feel that they aren't 
represented. But at a col- 
lege with decisions made 
by committee, what invari- 
ably happens is that a 
problem gets talked down 
to a general consensus that 
doesn’t represent anyone’s 
opinion. When I was at 
Fordham, the _ trustees 
were deciding whether or 
not to approve construc- 
tion of a new $5 million 
sports building. When they 
broke for lunch, two of the 
trustees walked over to the 
old building; looked 
around, and said, ‘this 
doesn't look so bad.’ On the 
way out they met two 
female students. They got 
an earful! ‘No lockers, no 
showers, etc. Those two 
trustees went back and 
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Paul J. Reiss 


student input. 

After you accepted the 
position last year, you 
said that your first year at 
St. Michael’s would be 
one of observation. 
Accepting the fact that 
you haven’t been here very 
long, what have you 
observed so far? 


“What I have seen I’ve 
been very impressed with. 
I had some idea of what 
things were like before I 
came here. If there were a 
lot of disasters and impos- 
sible situations then | 
probably wouldn't have 
come here! By-and-large 
the faculty is good academ- 
ically; some aren't. Many 
would qualify for positions 
at other top-rate colleges 
and universities. I’m not in 
a position to judge their 
teaching yet, but in conver- 


cont. on p. 6. 
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FROM THE 


EDITORS 





A statement of editorial policy 


1985-86 


From the 1930’s until 1981, St. 
Michael’s College had a student 
newspaper called the Michaelman. 
As the Michaelman evolved through 
the years, it became insolent, irrev- 
erent, opinionated, controversial, 
and occasionally bordered on the 
libelous. It was also lively, provoca- 
tive and interesting. It was replaced 
by the present student newspaper, 
the Defender, by a community who 
thought the name Michael MAN 
was unfair to the college’s female 
population. Unfortunately, student 
journalism at St. Michael’s seemed 
to decline with the death of the name 
Michaelman. In recent years the 
Defender has shown itself to be 
either unable or unwilling to place 
the issues facing the St. Michael’s 
community in their proper perspec- 
tive. The Michaelman’s controversy 
gradually gave way to the Defend- 
er’s acquiescence. Neither is a desir- 
able quality in a newspaper, but the 
latter is much less so than the 
former. Advocacy journalism, 
whether in the form of unnecessary 
criticism or in the form of blank 
endorsements, has no place in an 
independent publication. But is the 
Defender an independent publica- 
tion? The St. Michael’s catalogue 
proudly reads, ‘the student publica- 
tions enjoy First Amendment rights, 
but strive to work within profes- 
sional guidelines.’ That statement is 
only half true. The student publica- 
tions do strive to be professional. 
But St. Michael’s, as a private insti- 


tution, has complete control over 


the publications produced under its 
auspices. The administration’s 
authority over the Defender has 
been wielded before. Will it be used 
again, or will the College engage in 
the type of dialogue we wish to 
engage in — one that encourages 
open discourse on relevant topics. If 
we are to be told what we may and 
may not print, and if we are to be 
called to task outside the journalistic 
process, then we will strike the 
words “independent” and “writ- 
ten...by St. Michael’s students” 
from our masthead, and treat the 
Defender like the public relations 
publication that it would then 


become. 
If we are granted true First 


Amendment rights, then we will 
continue to strive toward profes- 
sional standards. We will not take 
“cheap shots,” then scurry behind 
the First Amendment for protec- 
tion. What we will also not do, how- 
ever, is ride the razor’s edge that we 
have been placed on; ethically 
bound as student journalists to 
respect the rights of our subjects, 
while having our journalistic rights 
limited on a whim. The 1985-86 
Defender staff hopes to keep the St. 
Michael’s community informed and 
able to actively discuss the issues 
concerning it. We believe that an 
open exchange of ideas and com- 
mentary strengthens a liberal arts 
institution like St. Michael’s. Let us 
participate in that exchange. 


An opening shot... 


College students come and go. Some 
find their St. Michael’s experience 
as spiritually stimulating as Jane 
Fonda’s Workout. That is what hap- 
pens when your entire academic 
career resembles an endorsement for 
Michelob Light. In a college where 
the social graces and fashion forte 
seem to be requirements, it’s easy to 
embody most of what is wrong with 
the co-ed’s image of St. Michael’s 
College. 

Each year the incoming classes 
look more like they escaped from an 
Espit catalogue, and their actions 
have been as precisely tailored as the 
clothes they wear. _ 


That’s not to say of that St. 
Michael’s shouldn’t be fun or that 
you have to be a fashion faux pas to 
enter the academe, but there is life 
beyond the bleeding gums of Bur- 
lington bars and Bennetton shops. 
Education, campus issues, and the 


needs of peers cannot be left hanging 
on the rack. 

There are significant differences 
in life at St. Michael’s this year; 
housing, the new buildings, a new 
president. There are issues of 
national scope affecting you, your 
fellow students, and the human race 
to be aware of; Reagan’s ridiculous 
plan to cut student financial aid, (a 
vicious cycle that would solve 
nothing and lower quality of educa- 
tion in general), the deficit, (by the 
time this generation starts paying 
taxes they'll be tossing in an extra 
$10,000 each year just to pay the 
interest on the deficit), and apar- 
theid (no matter what your stand on 
divestment is, know why you have 
taken it and understand the moral 
implications). 

Getting your degree can be half 
the fun, but personal success is mea- 
sured beyond liters consumed and 
dollar signs. Good luck. 
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1985: President Reagan continues the policy of “constructive engagement” with the South African 
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New building fits in so well, 


you might not notice it at all 


The first thing you notice 
is how spacious it really is. 
This has got to be the biggest 
building on campus. There 
really won’t be much of a 
problem accommodating 
most of the student body 
here. The design seems to 
have been made with the 
easy flow of students in 
mind. Definitely much 
bigger than you expected. 


As you survey the 
changes, your eyes turn 
upward. The overhead view 
makes you gasp. This has 
got to be the most incredible 
skylight you’ve ever seen. 
The sun, the clouds (since 
it’s Vermont, mostly 





clouds), the entire sky is 
right there for the viewing. 
Definitely much more pano- 
ramic than you expected. 


Speaking of panorama, 
you can’t help but notice 
how the designers really cap- 
tured the taste of Vermont. 
To the left, there are rolling 
hills. Are those real, or a 
painting? Off in the distance, 
you see the lights from an 
airport. Behind you, a great 
view of south campus. To 
the right? The Bagel shop. 
Just like before. You 
wonder what “school” of 
architecture this design is 
from. But, since you know 
nothing about architecture, 
you can’t even venture a 


Knightline 


Tom Caron 





guess. It’s so majestic, and 
yet so simple. And it blends 
in so well with the campus. 
Amazing. 


The colors catch your 
attention. Such rich greens, 
like the grass that once stood 
here. Ash grays, just like the 
asphalt infrastructure which 
once disected the lawn. 


~Frees:..trees? Unbelievable, 


you muse. They actually 
have trees in here! Last year, 
students worried about the 
trees being gone. But look at 
that...trees! They’ve stopped 
at nothing to make this place 
livable. Geez, you think, 
they'll probably even put the 
planks back up this winter.. 


And then you notice the 
climate. This has got to be 
state-of-the-art central cool- 
ing. Did you just feel a 
breeze? A breeze it was. Is 
that a drop of rain? Rain it 
is. Sometimes cold, some- 
times hot. You can just 
imagine the name of the sys- 
tem. The Whirlpool “Air-O- 
Matic” conditioner. Or 


maybe the “Willard Scott 
Signature Model.” Just like 
being outdoors. 


You can't help but--be 
impressed with this place. 
The facilities are lacking a 
bit. But the naturalism of it 
all makes up for that. You 
were so worried that the 
campus would be torn apart 
for the next year or two, that 
you'd have to wear a hard 
hat to go to aclass in Jemery 
or Cheray. But St. Michael’s 
would have none of that. 
Boom! Just like that. You 
never even saw any of the 
construction. And here it is, 
fitting in with the surround- 
ings, providing plenty of 
room for students to move 


or even just hang out, cap-] 
turing the very essence of St. 


Michael’s. 


On your way home the 
impression of the new build- 
ing sticks with you. That 
must have cost them a pretty 
penny. You're sure they had 
to pay interest on most of 





ek ee 


the money they borrowed. | 


But it 
wasted money. 


certainly wasn’t 
The new 


building (wonder what] 


they'll name it?) does not 


disrupt the existing beauty | 


of St. Michael’s whatsoever. 


Almost like it’s not there 
at all. 


a 
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The punishment that fit the crime 


If the conservatives of the 
land think that justice in the 
United States has gone to 
hell, then they should read 
the paper a little more 
closely for goodies like the 
one I stumbled across in the 
Burlington Free Press this 
summer. ; 

Picture, if. you will, a 
middle-aged surgeon who 
has done pretty well for him- 
self over the years. He has a 
good practice, beautiful 
home, a few investments on 
the side, and an income of 
around $100,000 a year; a 
reasonable figure for a suc- 
cessful doctor practicing in 
the 1980’s. Then, as he 
coasts into what looks like 
his most comfortable years, 
the Fates nail him to the 
floor. 

This hypothetical situa- 
tion is based on an actuai 
Associated Press report; the 
story of Dr. Milton Avol, a 
Beverly Hills, Calif. neuro- 
surgeon who had one of his 
side investments explode in 
his face. Avol is the owner of 
what the AP story described 
as a “rat-infested, garbage- 
strewn” apartment buildings 
near downtown Los 
Angeles. Ramona Mota, 
her husband and five child- 
ren have lived in one of 
Avol’s four-room apart- 
ments for three years. The 
story said that rats, cock- 
-roaches, mosquitoes, and 
flies have become “almost 
_part of the furnishings. I set 
traps, but it doesn’t do any 
good because there are too 
many (rats),” Mota told 
reporters through an 
interpreter. 

The Motas paid $263 a 
month for the apartment, 
which has no reliable hot 
water supply, leaks when it 
rains, has a broken floor, 
and requires sheets in the 
windows to keep the street 


Rebel Without 
A Clue 






Mike McGrail 


dirt out, the story said. 

What Avol had for an 
investment was a fine racket; 
an apartment building that 
turned over decent money 
every month while costing 
what looks like nothing. 
Sheets aren’t all that expen- 
sive on a doctor’s salary. 
Avol’s career as a slumlord 
came to the attention of a 
Los Angeles judge, who 
promptly tossed him in a 
nice, clean jail cell for 30 
days. She also added some- 
thing to Avol’s sentence that 
would have made King 
Solomon proud: he was 
ordered to spend another 30 
daysinone of his own apart- 
ments. It is, like the Mota’s 
apartment, garbage-strewn 
and rat-infested. The judge 
said she hoped the sentence 
would bring the good doctor 
“contact with some sense of 
human decency.” If I were 
her, I would have settled for 
bringing him into contact 
with a few ghetto cock- 
roaches, but perhaps the 
lady had a soft heart. 


The Los Angeles judge’s 
decision to let the punish- 
ment fit the crime opens upa 
potpurri of possibilities for 
other situations. How about 
sentencing the Soviet missle 
crew that gunned down 
KAL 007 to take an airline 
ride over South Korea? Or 
let the board of directors at 
Union Carbide take a vaca- 
tion in West Virginia — or 
India. Would President 
Reagan keep pushing for 
cuts in Social Security 
benefits if he had to live ona 
welfare check for a month? 





Fred Freshman 


On a more local level, some- 
thing to lift the hearts of all 
St. Michael’s athletes: Ed 
Markey sentenced to coach- 
ing JV water ballet at 
Marley-Crayson State Agri- 
cultural College in Gopher 
Flats, South Dakota. Ah, 
the possibilities of Simple 
Human Justice. 


ISSUES: Bishop Desmond 
Tutu (left) is caught between the 
South African government and 
violent blacks. Debate on South 
African centers on divestment 
of assets. 
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Reiss 


sations I've had with the 
faculty they seem very 
interested in what happens 
in the classroom. I’m not 
sure how that comes out in 
their teaching, but it’s a 
good starting point. 

“The staff appears com- 
petent, hard-working, and 
interested in the commun- 
ity. They don’t seem to 
view it just as a job; they're 
part of St. Michael's. I'm 
particularly pleased that 
the bureacracy I have to 
deal with here is only one- 


cont. from p. 3 
ham’s. There I had to deal 
with 10 schools within the 
university, 500 faculty, 
13,000 students, and three 
campuses. 

“So far, no area has come 
to my attention where | 


have to go in and say 


‘you're all bums, get out!’ J 
haven't found any skelet- 
ons in the closet.” 

You mentioned the 
faculty. It’s no secret that 
they're underpaid. In Janu- 
ary you said you had a com- 


‘mand of 


’ 


tuition down while devel- 
oping the college academi- 
cally. How can you achieve 
this while costs keep rising 
and the pool of available 


students i is shrinking? 
“There’s no magic for- 


mula. I can’t just pull a rab- 
bit — or a million dollars 
— out of a hat. Ialso don’t 
feel sufficiently in com- 
the college’s 
financial situation to say- 
how we can shift funds to 
do more. You're trying to 
pull the wool over some- 
one’s eyes if you say youcan 
spend more without bring- 


tooth ths size of Ford- mittment to keeping ing more in. My duty is to 
Class promotes conscience 


from St. Michael’s 
Public Information 

The St. Michael’s College bus- 
iness administration depart- 
ment will offer a unique course 
this fall, designed to encourage 
business students to face the 
social realities of the corporate 
world. 

The course, titled Corporate 
Social Responsibility, will be a 
seminar taught by Dr. Frank H. 
Sargent, a Fulbright scholar who 


has taught in Hong Kong and. 


the People’s Republic of China. 


Dr. Sargent has a doctorate in” 


business from George Washing- 
ton University, a master’s 
degree in psychology from St. 
Michael’s. He has published 


extensively on the issue of stress - 


in business life and_ social 
responsibility of business. 


The seminar will feature a 






ESSEX HAIR DESIGN 


New techniques at resonable prices 


series of guest lecturers eid 
ing Senator Patrick Leahy, Bur- 
lington Mayor Bernard Sanders, 
Vermont Supreme Court Justice 
William Hill, IBM Operations 
Manager Dick Chapman, and 
Dr. Richard Brooks of the Envir- 
omental Law Center at the Ver- 
mont Law School. Each will 
speak on a specific topic in one 
of 10 general areas. Some of the 
subjects to be covered are “Cor- 
porations vs. Society: Society vs. 


Corporations,” “Poverty: And 
Who Cares?,” “The Troubled 
Worker,” “The Troubled Execu- 


tive,” and “Alcoholism and Sub- 
stance Abuse in the Workplace.” 

“Until now, business schools 
have turned out fine techni- 


cians,’ Dr. Sargent saidina 1973 . 


Christian Science Monitor inter- 
. ee ww ; 

view, “but many graduates, gen- 

erally products of the 


MOM & TOTS 


Maternity & children’s clothing 


comfortable middle and upper- 
middle class, wouldn't know a 
social problem if it bit them on 
the nose.” 

The course will also help stu- 
dents resolve the often- 
conflicting responsibilities of 
profit and social needs. Dr. Sar- 
gent believes that dealing with 
this conflict will become increas- 
ingly important as the business 
community accepts its social 
role. 

“The seminar is meant to 
shake the geared-toward- 
obedience students to question, 
and move them out of, what has 
been called their ‘befuddled 
docility;| toward the needed 
manager/administrator model 
who is organization-minded, 
creatively individualistic, and 
able to focus their education on 
problems that need to be solved 
in a social context,” Sargent said. 


LITTLE WOMAN 


Petite fashions for women 


find new sources of outside 
revenue. That’s the only 
way to improve faculty 
compensation without 
raising tuition.” In his 
address to the faculty in 
August, Reiss said “we 
have to consider the avail- 
able resources for faculty 
compensation and for 
those items directly sup- 
portive of academic pro- 











*with your college 
student or faculty 
ID, sale ends 9/30. 


OWT(e 


Marketp ace 


‘Essex’s Best-Kept 


Secret’”’ 


879-0306 New and resale 54° and under 
879-6134 879-9465 
MONTGOMERY WARD TROPHIES by KING/MARK BW’s RESTAURANT 


All electronics in the store on sale 


878-8328 


KINNEY PIKE 


Auto and Renters insurance 


878-8123 


Engraving, mugs, awards, bronzing 


Open 7 days a week - daily specials 


SSEX 





grams. At this time I am 
not yet on top of all the 
financial factors involved 
and am not yet able to offer 
a specific assessment of our 
capabilities nor a fiscal 
plan. I do intend to get 
there, however and 


soon.” 
Next: More on faculty 


development, Reiss’s role 
as president. 


b lai sitting ®) 
Design 





PAPERBACK EXCHANGE 


Always 1/2 cover price plus handling 


879-9440 Finest happy hour in town Trades: 25% cover price(credit) 
879-0752 “*Riead: more for less) 
! 879-0340 
VIDEO PLUS TIMELESS TOYS FESTIVE DESIGNS 


Free membership VHS, Beta 


878-5162 


VCR movie rentals 


magic & juggling supplies, great 


Learning toys for home and school 


stuffed animals & gifts 


879-9549 


Off Susie Wilson Road - On the CCTA bus route 
A stone’s throw from Fort Ethan Allen - Just 10 minutes from UVM 


Fresh & silk flowers 
silk flower rentals, designer kites 


“Flowers & More‘‘ 


878-8706 


New Faces: 





Meet the Class of ’89 





Richard Avola 
Reading, MA 





William Anderson 
Sagamore Beach, MA 





Thomas Bagshaw, Jr. 
Bedford, NH 





Catherine Becklo 
Northampton, MA 








Bernard Boutin, II 
Laconia, NH 





Carol Adams 
Madison, CT 





Richard Aneser 
Huntington Sta., NY 





Paul Bailey 
Marlboro, MA 





David Belliveau 
Concord, MA 





Christopher Black 
Schenectady, NY 





Steven Bowen 
Willimantic, CT 


Timothy Agan 
Colchester, VT 


Elizabeth Arment 
West Hartford, CT 





% 
a 


Ellen Baker 
Tilton, NH 





Kimberly Benoit 
Williston, VT 









Kristin Blanchette 
Lexington, MA 





Todd Bradley _ 
Pompton Lakes, NJ 





Heather Britnell 
Quechee, VT 


Michael Alden 
Andover, MA 


Andrew Arp 
Fairport, NY 





John Barthe 
Dalton, MA 





Michael Bergeron 
Claremont, NH 





Kevin Bouchard 
Kensington, CT 





David Brandenburg 
Hanover, MA 





Kieran Brown 
Loudonville, NY 





David Anderson 
Topsfield, MA 





Lisa Bachand 
Swanton, VT 





Gina Battit 
Belmont, MA 





Peter Biegel 
Ramsey, NJ 





Jacinte Boucher 
Lowell, MA 





Thomas Breen 
Manhasset, NY 





Linda Brown 
Stonington, CT 
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Michael Buckie y Therese Burian 
Cumberland, RI Madison, CT 





Tara Burke Doreen Burnor 
; Swampscott, MA St. Albans, VT 








Bridget Burst 


Schenectady, NY Kristen Callahan Brian Canavan 
chen : 


Topsfield, MA Peru, NY Longmeadow, MA 








a re Christopher Capossela | Mary Sue Carfora John Carlin Tracy Carlsten 
ae” Whippany, NJ Madison, CT Convent Station, NJ Cranston, RI 





: Michael Carr Kirsten Carter Joseph Casale Bonnie Castonguay James Cavan 
Hingham, MA Warwick, RI Midland Park, NJ Shelburne, VT Sherborn, MA 





Laura Chambers Tammy Chambers ; : . Bean . > 
, : Jeffrey Charron Kevin Chmiel Dominic Cioffi 
North Kingstown, RI South Burlington, VT Greenfield, MA Miller Place, NY Rutland, VT 





Jeffrey Clark Thomas Clifford Nan 
Feige ; cy Cochran I* -. Cole 
West Springfield, MA Lewiston, ME Franklin Lakes, NJ Wilmington, Vt 
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Kathleen Concannon 
Larchmont, NY 


Dennis Collins 
Charlestown, MA 





Kara Condangelo Michael Contini 
Stoughton, MA Chester, MA 





Randal Coon Elaine Cooper 
West Simsbury, Ct Nantucket, MA 





Denise Copelotti Brian Corbett 
Lexington, MA Johnstown, NY 





Celeste Cremin 
Wallingford, CT 


Katherine Coughlan - 
Glens Falls, NY 





Karen Culmane Stephen Cunningham 
South Windsor, CT Dedham, MA 
e 





Christine Daly Deborah Danehy 


Dorchester, MA Woburn, MA 





Filomena Correia 
Peabody, MA 


Julie Cronin 
Middleboro, MA 





William Cushing 
Southington, CT 


Richard Cote 
Londonderry, NH 





Laura Cronin 
Burlington, MA 





John D’Arcy 
Scituate, MA 





Kevin Debruyne 
Boxford, MA 


Patrick Decelles 
Irasburg, VT 


Brendan Cotter 
Concord, MA 





Margaret Cronin 
Lowell, MA 





Kerri D’Arrigo 
Scituate, MA 





Chatles Dechorest. 11 
Middletown, CT — 


> 


= 


| 








Thomas Dennis, Jr. 
South Windsor, CT 





Jeffrey Deutsch 


Basking Ridge, NJ 





Maria Dirico 
Milton, MA 






, | 
Christopher Donahue 
Middletown, CT 





Patricia Dowd 
Peekskill, NY 








Dennis Depazza 
. Bayonne, NJ 





Kathleen Devane 
Voorheesville, NY 


Richard Dobler 
Wethersfield, CT 
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Richard Derby 
Colchester, VT 


Sonia Devine 
Norwalk, CT 





Elizabeth Dodge 
Barrington, RI 


Katy Deskus Brenda Desmond 


West Willington, CT Contoocook, NH 





Edward Dilworth, III Beth Dincecco 
Cape Elizabeth, ME Marblehead, MA 





Katherine Dolan Barbara Domjan 
Andover, MA Greenlawn, NY 





Mary Jo Donahue 


Duxbury, MA 


Carolyn Drew 
Marblehead, MA 


Michael Donahue 
Brookfield, CT 


Sean Driscoll 
Boston, MA 





Jessica Donovan Joseph Doretti 
Wellesley, MA Lincoln Center, MA 





Todd Drolette Melissa Dufficy 
Burlington, VT Carolina, RI 





Elizabeth Duffy Christine Dunkerley 
New Vernon, NJ Marblehead, MA 





Ann Duvall Rebecca Emilio 
Needhan, MA West Simsbury, CT 





fi - ee a ee sane & 
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Matthew Engels Joan Evanoski Therese Fagan Richard Fallon 
Remsenburg, NY 


David Engels 
Newburg, NY Williston, VT Bristol, CT Rutland, VT 





David Fargnoli Gerald Fawthrop Monica Feest Hasrriett Ferns Robert Ferrigno, Jr. 
South Burlington, VT Hampden, MA Meriden, Ct Concord, NH West Wareham, MA 





Helen Field Julie Finerty 
East Hampton, NY Oldpeakro Jongkon 





Jennifer Fischer Sean Fitzgerald 
Needham, MA Lynnfield, MA : 





Patrick Fitzgibbons Patricia Fitzsimmons 
Ogdensburg, NJ Westfield, NJ 








Elizabeth Fitzwilliam Douglas Flaherty Neil Flaherty Kevin Flanagan Jesse Floyd at 
Hingham, MA Melrose, MA ‘Gilford, NH Hat bares NY Concord, MA 





Sean Foley Kimberly Fothergill Anne Fox Joseph Freehill Patrick Poa a 
Nahant, MA Chelsea, MA Lowell, MA Westport, CT Worcester, MA es 
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Christopher Garrett 
Colchester, VT 





Bobbi Geise 
Guilford, CT 


Christopher Garvey 
Burlington, VT 


Sharon Gaudin 
Rumford, ME 





Sally Gervais 
Lowell, MA 


Matthew Gildes 
Canton, MA 


Mary Gaynor Jody Gehrke 
Albany, NY Enosburg Falls, VT 





Richard Gill Maureen Gillan 
Yonkers, NY Sparta, NJ 





Joell Gills 
Milton, VT 





Michael Gorman 
Auburn, NY 


Richard Girardin 
Laconia, NH 





Alan Gosselin 
Newport, VT 





Loren Green 
Wilbraham, MA 


David Greene 
Maplewood, NJ 


Aidan Glackin 
Huntington, NY 





Mary Grady 
West Barnstable, MA 





Michael Guariglia 
Longwood, FL 





Elizabeth Harkins 
Poughkeepsie, NY 





Donald Hebert, Jr. 
-Dixfield, ME 


Maire Harold 
Belmont, MA 





Christopher Heiler 
Potomac, MD 


Terese Hartigan 
Mount Kisco, NY 





Thomas Heiser, III 
Ascutney, VT 


Daniel Glover Marie Good 
Stow, MA Dover, MA 





Caroline Granese Susan Graveline 
Westwood, MA Plattsburgh, NY 





Heather Guay Barry Hannon 
Rouses Point, NY Braintree, MA 





John Hazelton, III Aaron Hazo 
Danvers, MA Wilton, CT 





Jennifer Hellriegel David Hession 
Bayshore, NY Southington, CT 
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John Hoffman, Jr. 


Thomas Hogan 
Waterbury Center, VT 


Patricia Horn 
Melrose, MA 


Peter Houde Denis Houle 
Laconia, NH 


Nashua, NH Irasburg, VT 





Catherine Howrigan Michael Hubbard Shawn Hyer Larry Irving, Jr. Glenn Jannell 
Fairfield, VT Dennis; MA Saudi Arabi 


Jamaica, NY Cumberland, RI 





Jill Jesso 


Patrick Jewels 
Hancock, VT 


Edward Jones 
Eatons Neck, NY 


Laura Joseph 
Salisbury, MA 


Thomas Joyce 
Norwell, MA 


Wilbraham, MA 





Elizabeth Kazakavich William Keeley 


Mark Keeney 
Bedford, NH Okemos, MI 


David Kells 
Jackson, NH 


Linda Kernan 
Greenfield, MA Norwell, MA 





Christopher Kiefer 


Kathleen Kinahan Kathleen King 
Cold Spring, NY 


Charles Kingston Todd Kinneston 
epeasibioint eer Belmont, MA Springfield, MA South Burlington, VT _— 





Debra Kirby 


Kathleen Kirkpatrick 
Milton, VT 


Janet Knight 
Winchester, MA 


East Hartford, CT 





Karen Knowles Jennifer Koch 


John Koslowsky 
Irvington, NY Roanoke, IN Belmont, MA 
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Timothy Krumm Kristin Ksieniewicz Andrew Kuczo Marie Lane Moni La Il 
Midland Park, NJ Hadley, MA Norwalk, CT Holden, MA aT enaaties ary 





Paula Lavin Jonathan Leavitt Timothy Lebouthillier Peter Leddy Monica Leland 
Wayland, MA North Andover, MA Unionville, CT North Falmouth, MA Auburn, MA 





Elizabeth Lenehan Julie Lennon Michael Leone Christopher Lesswing Christopher Levis 
Scituate, MA Menands, NY Stoneham, MA West Seneca, NY North Andover, MA 





Rudolph Lia Laurie Liberty Kelly Lissenden Ronald Loati Donna Lombardi 
Shelburne, VT Owls Head, ME Dover, DE Barre, VT Mt. Vernon, NY 





Patricia Long David Lucey, Jr. Lauren Luoma Matthew Lussier Steven Lysik 
Salem, CT Wallingford, CT Hudson, MA Hardwick, VT Glastonbury, CT 





Ann Maclellan John Macmullin Virginia Maddock 
Tewksbury, MA Billerica, MA Verona, NJ S 





wr 





Robert Magill David Mahoney Joseph Maillet 
Chatham, NJ Springfield, MA Sudbury, MA 
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Gregory Makula Karen Manganaro Jennifer Marsh Lenore Marshall Douglas Mayhew 
Guilford, CT Green Harbor, MA Lynnfield, MA Colchester, CT Yorktown Heights, NY 





Peter McCuen 


Michael McBride Karen McCarthy Thomas McCarthy Mary Ellen McCue 
New Canaan, CT 


Miller Place, NY Arlington, MA Bronxville, NY Pittsfield, ME 





Caryn McGrath 
Arlington, MA 


Andrea McGrail Patrick McGrail 


Philip McCullough Christopher McEntee 
Ridgefield, CT Clinton, MA 


Massena, NY West Caldwell, NJ 





d 


Gerard McGurty _ Megan McKeever James McKenna, Jr. Pamela McMahon James McNall 
Williamstown, MA Pittsfield, MA Pittsfield, MA Colchester, VT Fairfax, VT 





Donald McQuarrie Gloria Meiskey Disnne Melcher : ; pn 
Hyde Park, MA West Rutland, VT Hiseistien MX pee RESP Si Mee 





Joseph Michalowski Lisa Michael Anthony Michel II Sybi i 
c ; illa Milo i i 
Bernardsville, NJ Middleboro, MA Perkinsville, VT Fes River, NY ia ain 





Melissa Monahan Maribeth Moone ; _— 
y Susan Morelli And Morri 
Y ndrew Morrison M t Mull 
Glens Falls, N East Hanover, NJ West Roxbury, MA Keene, NH Chothens NES 
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ps * 
Brian Mullahy Antoinette Murphy 
Watertown, MA Mansfield, MA 
tee ee 
Elizabeth Murphy | Michael Murph 
: phy 
Chicopee, MA . Bolton, MA 
Dennis Murray Christina Nardacci Pamela Nee Brian ein Kelley Noiseux 
Concord, NH Lee, MA Westwood, MA Plymouth, Pawtucket, RI 
> 
 * Suzanne Norton Ann Nosek David O’Brien David O’Brien Patrick O’Brien 
Cambridge, MA Fitchburg, MA Lowell, MA Lynnfield, MA South Burlington, VT 
Susan O’Brien Maura O'Connell Maureen O'Leary Patricia O'Leary Robert O’Malley 
Crestwood, NY Westfield, MA Wilmington, MA Falmouth, MA Manchester, NH 
~. 





Patrick O’Neil Stephen O'Neill Lynn O’Shea Margaret O’Sullivan Pamela Ober 
Charlestown, MA Hingham, MA Chatham, NJ Chung Hom Kok, HK Tilton, NH 





~ Susan Ordway Anne Marie Paczkowski John Palmer, Jr. David Peterson Lynn Pigeon 
_ Essex Junction, VT South Chatham, MA Scituate, MA Metmerstielt GP memponmpott, BLA 
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Patricia Porter Monica Posse Cheryl Powers Charles Prolman Jeffrey Provost 
Springfield, VT Gladwyne, PA Upp. Saddle River, NJ Nashua, NH Montpelier, VT 





Michelle Puopolo Michael Quintin Douglas Quirk Mary Reardon Susan Reid 
Lexington, MA Essex Center, VT Sandwich, MA Byfield, MA Colchester, VT 





Cynthia Robertson Daniel Robinson Michelle Roche Raymond Roohaz, Ill John Ross 
Mattapoisett, MA Marshfield, MA Winchester, MA Delmar, NY Springfield, MA 





Amy Rowe Kimberley Ryan Mary Samson Christophe: Sariego Elisa Sartori 
Ridgefield, CT Conway, NH Whitefield, NH Calabasas, CA Lincoln, MA 





Steven Sawicki Deborah Scanlon Thomas Schappert Katherine Schiavi Laura Schleich 
Norway, ME Fort Myers, FL New Fairfield, CT South Paris, ME ~ Loudonville, NY 





Hilary Segal Frank Sessa Kathryn Shaw Lisa Sheehan Rodney Sheridan 
Holmodel, NJ Norwalk, CT Hoosick Falls, NY Bloomfield, CT Jersey City, NJ 


ei oe ANE RR Kanne ine 
Bae 





Michael Sheeran 
Belmont, MA 


Thomas Shields Michele Shutts 
Brockton, MA Scotia, NY 
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Lisa Sisk Barbara Smith Barry Smith Kevin Smith 


4 
gnes Sill Longmeadow, MA Underhill, VT Randolph, NJ 


Scituate, MA Madison, CT 












Kirsten Smith Nancy Sokolosky | Teresa Splaine Sara-Jeanne Stanzione Paula Stiles 
Dedham, MA Turners Falls, MA Nashua, NH Short Hills, NJ Shelburne, VT 

Kathryn Stone Gretchen Stover Holly Stuart 
Syracuse, NY Columbia, MD Middlebury, VT 

ry, 
Ann-Catherine Sulliva:. Margaret Sullivan Sean Svendsen 
Chelmsford, MA : Fall River, MA Glen Rock, NJ 
Melissa Symonds Gerald Tallman Rosemary Terry Diane Thayer Jeanne Thomas 
Casco, ME Andover, MA Winchester, MA Cohasset, MA South Burlington, VT - 





Patricia Tobin Stephanie Turner Timothy Valley 
South Easton, MA Barrington, RI Winooski, VT 





Thomas Van Dzura Edward Veno Victoria Vetsch 
Scotch Plains, NJ Woburn, MA Saratoga Springs, NY 
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Thomas Villemaire Mary Colleen Walsh Michael Walsh Richard Walsh Darrel Watkins 
Winooski, VT Merrick, NY Lexington, MA Wharton, NJ Jersey City, NJ 





Elizabeth White Sally White Earl Whitmore, Jr. Michael Whitney Jason Wilson 
Starksboro, VT Andover, MA Florence, MA Montpelier, VT Gray, ME 





Todd Wilson Nathan Woodward Jeffrey Woodworth Timothy Wyatt 
Cumberland, ME Lexington, MA Pawcatuck, CT Lutherville, MD 





Editors note: 


Due to poor photo reproduction, we were unable to 
include all the freshmen on the meet sheet. Our apologies. 
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Special thanks to: 


Kacey Connor Roger Garrity 
Laura Maloney Tom Hanna 
Kevin Perley Pam Downey 
Cathy Craig Margaret Brady 
Meg Purcell Woody Boucher * 
Debby Gavron Sue O’Shea 
Pat Gray and 
Teece & Mo 
A PACIFIC OCEAN 
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MADONNA GET INTO THE GROOVE 
COOL & THE GANG FRESH 
MARY JANE GIRLS IN MY HOUSE 
WHAM! EVERYTHING SHE WANTS 
TEARS FOR FEARS EVERYBODY WANTS TO 
TOP 5 DANCE HITS 

MADONNA GET INTO THE GROOVE 
SADE SMOOTH OPERATOR 
WHAM EVERYTHING SHE WANTS 
MARY JANE GIRLS IN MY HOUSE 
TEARS FOR FEARS EVERYBODY WANTS TO 


join us for 
happy hour 4:7 
hot & cold munchies 


% 
i 
ee 


SUNDAY MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY & SATURDAY 
" & 


Last 
Beach Party 
of the 
Summer 


na 


r Champagne . COORS 
Sundays NITE & 
SUN 


COUNTRY 
COOLER | 
| ” BECKS AUDIO VIDEO 
NITE 
DANCE CLUB 


IN VERMAOAL: 


Back 
Champlain PARTY 


=< | great giveaways! 





Photo by Walt Disney 


Production, 1955 


by Lauren Boucher 

Features Editor 

Can you imagine living at the address 
4567 Seven Dwarf Lane for a whole 
summer? That's not even the worst part, 
because Dwarf Lane is in Snow White 
Village! Silly as it seems, Tom Ulrich, a 
senior business major from Newport, 
Vermont, spent his summer working at 
Walt Disney World in Orlando, Florida; 
and yes, he’s the guy who lived in Snow 
White Village. 

Tom, along with 400 other college stu- 
dents from varying schools like Western 
Kentucky State College, Temple Univer- 
sity, the Virginia Military Institute and 
University of Vermont, worked and lived 
in Florida for the summer. 

Tom's job at Walt Disney World was 
cashier at the Emporium, Disney's larg- 
est gift shop. The Emporium belongs in 
Guiness Book of World Records if it is 
not already there. The store has 33 cash 
registers, and it makes more sales and 
takes in more money than a comparable 
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—features 


‘Intern loved Disney 


store anywhere in the world. 

Tom gave me an example of how fast 
merchandise leaves the store. He said 
that one day he was asked to help stock a 
set of shelves with Mickey Mouse dolls. 
He stocked 60 dolls onto the shelves, 
went out back to grab some Thumpers, 
(little stuffed rabbits — you remember!), 
and when he came back out to the front of 
the store all 60 Mickey Mouse dolls had 
been sold. Unrea!! 

Tom lived in a trailer with seven other 
students and said the living situation was 
cramped. There were four bedrooms, a 
kitchen in the center and two bathrooms 
in the trailer. Snow White Village, where 
the trailer is situated, is in Kissimmee, 
about 25 minutes from Walt Disney 
World itself. Tom paid $40 a week for 
room and he had to provide food for 
himself. However, Tom said he consi- 
dered himself very lucky to have a lot of 
his mother’s relatives living in Orlando, 
so on weekends he spent lots of time 
there and took advantage of someone 
else’s cooking. 

Tom worked approximately 30 hours a 
week at $4 an hour. He said he broke even 
for the summer but the experience was 
definitely worth it. He said he considered 
himself lucky to have a car because other- 
wise it would have meant another $10 a 
week taken out of his paycheck for the 
van service to and from work. 

Tom worked nights at the Emporium; 
his hours were 8 p.m. to la.m., plus 
another hour for closing up. The Empo- 
rium is on Main Street, U.S.A., which is 
open an extra hour from midnight to 1 
a.m. for all those people who wish to 
purchase their gifts at the end of the day. 


Tom said Disney workers are required to 
keep a constant smile on their faces and 
remain pleasant at all times, which was 
often hard to do. What did Tom have to 
say about this? He said, “My patience has 
improved.” Whose patience wouldn't? 
Tom said he found his job to be 
rewarding. He referred to an example 
where a family was in the Emporium at | 
a.m. He said all the children were crying 
and cranky after a long, exhausting day in 
Disney World. The parents too were 
exhausted and ready to drop into bed. 
Tom said that his supervisor was stand- 
ing at the door ushering the last few peo- 
ple out before closing. The tired family 
made their purchases and made their way 
to the door. Tom started to close the store 
and noticed the family chatting with his 
supervisor. He said after they left his 
supervisor came over to tell him that the 
family said what a great job Tom had 


done putting up with them and making 


them feel as welcome as possible even 
though it was 1 a.m. and they were the 
last customers in the store. Tom said 
comments like those really made his 
summer profitable. He said it is unbeliev- 
able the number of people who write the 
Emporium weeks or months later saying 
thank you for being so pleasant or thanks 
for gift-wrapping all those gifts taken 
back home. 

Tom’s summer was not all beach, work 
and sleep. He also attended Disney Uni- 
versity and participated in their manage- 
ment program. Once a week a seminar 
was held at the university from 9 a.m. to 
noon. There were ten seminars in total 
with a quiz at the end of each one. A few 


examples of different seminars are Dis-. 


Thursday is Slumpday 


ney Resort Management, Disney Market- 
ing Management, and Disney Finance 
Management. Tom said his business 
background at St. Michael’s was helpful 
to say the least. He said during the 
finance seminar the professor gave the 
students a finance problem to do. Tom 
completed it before the professor even 
finished explaining it. A lot of hands-on 
experience helped Tom put his manage- 
ment methods to work. The students 
were shown how Disney works behind 
the scenes as well as on the surface. 
One disappointing aspect of Tom's 
education at Walt Disney World is that 
he didn’t get any credits ast St. Michael's 
for is work and involvement at Digney 
University. He said, sure, everyone 
laughs and calls it a Mickey Mouse school, 
but he assured me that nothing could 
have been a better educational experience 
for him. He said he was one of only two 


students who didn’t get any credits for his 


Disney education. 
Tom said he only got see one famous 


‘face at Walt Disney World: Richard Sim- 


mons. He did say, however, that Michael 
Jackson frequents the park and has a suite 
in the Royal Plaza at Lake Buena Vista, 
which is a part of Disney World. 

When asked which Disney character is 
his favorite, Tom said it is definitely 


Mickey Mouse. He said that everyone’ 
associates Mickey Mouse with Walt Dis- . 


ney World and that Mickey Mouse makes 
more people at the park happy than all 
the other characters combined. 

When I asked Tom how he could sum 
up his summer in one short sentence he 
said, “It was the best summer I ever had.” 








AS 


A 


by Susan O’Shea 
Asst. Features Editor 
So starts another typical 
Thursday at St. Michael’s Col- 
lege. Students get up. They 
attend classes. They go to eat at 
Saga. They go to the mailroom 
to find their mailboxes empty 
and maybe take a walk to the 
Treasurer's Office to cash a 
check before the weekend. 
After all this is done, it is 2 
p-m. and a strange feeling begins 
to overcome the student. It is 
called THE AFTERNOON 
SLUMP and it can strike anyone, 
anytime and without notice. A 
student may experience such 
symptoms as drooping eyelids, 
excessive yawning brought on by 
drowsiness and a limited atten- 
tion span. 
What causes this mysterious ” 
experience to happen to so many 
St. Michael's students? A stu- 


dent’s activities or lack of them 
during the day may affect how 
often and how deeply they expe- 
rience the slump. 

Exercise is one way to over- 
come the slump. Too little activ- 
ity can be more tiring than too 
much. But too much activity near 
bedtime will awaken the body 
instead of relaxing it for sleep. 

Time management is another 
way to break out of the slump. 
How many times have you heard 
yourself say, “I'll do my home- 
work after dinner,” and then put 
it off until it is 11 p.m.? The 
hours between 2 p.m. and 5 p.m. 
are a great time to get a jumpon 
your homework. Getting home- 
work done early will enable you 
to get to bed early. Students who 
: pull all-nighters may find they 
can get by with less sleep, but not 
without side effects. Sleepy peo- 
ple are less alert, less efficient, 


less amiable and may score lower 
on tests. 

Setting up a schedule may 
ensure using time wisely instead 
of falling into a slump. When 
making a schedule, try changing 
your normal routine. Do some- 
thing different each day at this 
time. Boring, repetitive tasks 
can cause sleepiness at anytime. 
Going for a walk, exploring 
downtown Burlington or joining 
a club on campus, may raise you 
out of this low point in the day. 

Linda Hollingdale, counselor- 
/study skills coordinator for the 
Student Resource Center, is 
offering a workshop on time 
management Wed., Sept. 18 
which will give tips on how to 
use time to your advantage. 

Establishing better sleep hab- 
its and adjusting schedules to 
take advantage of peak waking 
hours is the best way to avoid 
THE AFTERNOON SLUMP. 


Convention being held for 
the ‘serious’ Star Trek fans 


Attention Star Trek fans! 

F Delta Con '85, Inc. will hold a 
: Star Trek and science fiction 
convention Sept. 20-22 at the 


‘ Capitol House Hotel in Baton 
, Rouge, LA. 
Joyce Tullock, convention 


chairwoman, said, “We have had 
an excellent response from the 
Star Trek and science fiction 






Rie ONS e246 


dealers. They will be offering 
everything from fanzines to but- 
tons and comics to stills.” 

Highlights of the convention 
will be the Ist Intergalactic 
Mardi Gras Ball and costume 
contest. Also, a charity dinner 
and auction will be held to 
benefit the dePaul Dyslexia 
School. 


a a A A 


Two special guests of the con- 
vention will be DeForest Kelley, 
Star Trek's Dr. McCoy and 
Walter Koenig, Star Trek's 
Lieutenant Pavel Chekov. 

Any serious St. Michael's Star 
Trek fans interested in attend- 
ing the convention please con- 
tact the Defender office 
IMMEDIATELY! 





fe] 
36 (am Ss. bImeecsk! 
MONDAY Domestic Beer Specials: 
Hot dogs, hamburgers, chili, 
Monday Night Football. 
TUESDAY Live Jazz! Ribs, Steamers, Mussels. 
No Cover. 
~~ 
WEDNESDAY | /tallan Nite: : 
Pizza, Calzone, Spaghetti. 
THURSDAY Imported Beer Specials! 
All Sandwiches $1.00 Off! 
FRIDAY Happy Hour: Ribs, Steamers, Mussels.| 
75¢ mug, $1.75 32 oz. pitcher. 3-7. 
SAT & SUN _ Dally Double: Come for Brunch, 
Return for Half Price (same day). 
Dinner 
UOVEW OAS TSN Rt 
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SKI 
SALE 2: 


DOWNHILL AND CROSS COUNTRY‘ 


SKIS UP TO 
BINDINGS () () ye eS 


“all the famous names sold in a specialty shop manner’ 


SWEATERS 
USE OUR LAYAWAY | 


STON RD. OPEN DAILY 9-9, SUNDAYS 12-5 SO. BURLINGTON 


WAXWORDS 


by Jeff Parent 
Squeeze, Cosi Fan Tutti Frutts, 
A & M Records 

This is the first album by the 
British five-piece band Squeeze 
since their breakup turned h . 
tus in 1982. Although it can't 
compare to most of their earlier 
records, it does deserve a listen. 

The musicianship on Coss Fan 
Tutti Frutti is among the best 
Squeeze has produced. Thanks 
are due largely to the return of 
keyboardist Jools Holland whose 
playing has never been better. 
Holland had embarked on a solo 
project after the Argy Bargy 
album in 1980. Co-songwriter 
Glenn Tilbrook’s lead guitar 
work is intricate without being 
cluttered, while drummer Gilson 
Lavis has definitely been unaf- 
fected by the three-year layoff. 
Chris Difford’s voice, of course, 
only improves with age. 

In the past Squeeze has dem- 
onstrated the unique ability to 
translate complicated problems 
into simple language. This com- 
bined with danceable and mean- 
ingful music gave the band a 
sound mimicked by many but 
duplicated by few. 

Squeeze maintains this talent 
while still expanding the scope 
of their songwriting. “Heart- 
breaking World” ponders world 


















WATE ETE 


HOME-STYLE 
LAUNDRY 


by Sarah Egan 

Defender Staff 
Did you think the world of 
concert tours was out of reach 
when you came to Vermont? A 
Ticketron office is located at 153 
Maine Street, Burlington, in the 
Flynn Theater for the Perform- 
ing Arts. There you can purchase 
tickets for major cultural events 
and concerts all over the country. 


CLEAN AND — 
COMFORTABLE 


e Full Service Dry Cleaning e Valet Service 
© Professional Tailoring and _ © 60 Washers and Driers 


Alterations ; @ Special Machines for Sleeping , 
~e Professional Stain Removal Bags, Blankets, etc. 


Sunbright Laundromat 


(am==z Open 7 ph oe A Week === 
Ah to it BHT. 
THE Re aaricelr ea aes WINOOSKL VT. 
(NEXT TO THE IGA) 
655-9810 


Conveniently located for your shopping con- 
venience with plenty of free parking. 
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every three washes done. WE will also except 
coupons from any other laundromat. 


Expires 10/31/85 
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SPECIALIZING IN 
OREIGN & VOLKSWAGEN VEHICLES 
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SPIN RALANCING 
. OPEN 24 HOURS 


i COUPON 
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: Receive with coupon one free wash with 
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Quality Work... 





VT. INSPECTION STATION 
4 HR TOWING & ROAD SERVICE 
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e Alterations 
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We welcome St. Michael's students, faculty and staff. 


hunger and waz, topics pre- 
viously unexamined by Squeeze. 
“Big Being” examines the mys- 
terious world of dreams with a 
driving bass line. Other cuts are 
lyrically reminiscent of early 
Squeeze. The lost love theme is 
still prevalent in the tracks 
“Break My Heart’, “King 
George Street” and “Last Time 
Forever”. “I Won't Ever Go 
Drinking Again?” puts that 
hungover feeling to music. 

I guess the major problem 
with this album is the sound asa 
whole. Producer Laurie Latham 
used everything in her bag of 
tricks to cover up what is fine 
musicianship and songwriting. 
This can be forgiven if the artist 
in question is of mediocre talent. 
With Squeeze, however, it is 
inexcusable. 

Cosi Fan Tutti Frutti is an 


enjoyable pop record. Nothing © 


presented here is offensive and 
nothing will set any new trends. 
Yet it is sad to see Squeeze fall 
into the pop trap of 
overproduction. 

Elvis Costello, The Man 
(the best of Elvis Costello), 
Telstar Records (Available only 
as an Import) 

This album, released only in 
Britain, chronicles the develop- 
ment of the world’s foremost 


Upcoming tours include James 
Taylor, the Kinks, Supertramp, 
Bryan Adams and the Beach 
Boys, just to name a few. 

The box office at Flynn Thea- 
ter is linked to the Ticketron 
regional office in Montreal. The 
computerized Ticketron system 
allows you to purchase good 
seats for a concert in another city 
as soon as they go on sale. 


oo 
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Gadue’s Dry Cleaners 
THE MARKET PLACE 
WINOOSKI, VT 05405 

655-1319 


M-F 7:30-5:30 
Sat. 9:00-1:00 


Near Champlain Mill! 


e Shirts 


e Suedes & Leather 


e Laundry 








new music artist. From his first 
album My Aim Is True to his 
second most recent album Punch 
The Clock, Costello has given his 
listeners nothing but pleasure 
and surprise. 

As with all greatest hits 
albums there are some conspicu- 
ous absences. Chief among them 
is “Peace, Love and Understand- 
ing” from the Armed Forces LP. 
Secondly, his most recent hit 
from the Goodbye Cruel World 
album, “The Only Flame in 
Town” is also missing. 

Most of his hits are present 
however. Side one includes “Ali- 
son”, “Pump It Up,” and “New 
Lace Sleeves”, while side two 
contains such tracks as “Club- 
land”, “Green Shirt” and “Ever- — 
yday I Write The Book”. 

Fear not faithful Elvis fans, 
the release of this album does 
not mean his untimely demise. 
The album was released by Tel- 
star Records, Independent of 
Costello’s usual label Warner 
Brothers. New material should 
be available soon. 

For the die-hard Elvis fan the 
album is probably not a neces- 
sary acquisition. For the first 
time listener it is the best way 
possible to develop a taste for 
one of the most provocative 
songwriters of our time. 


Flynn Has Ticketron! 


So it you're headed toward civ- 
ilization for a weekend or need 
tickets for a concert closer by, 
head down to the rlynn box 
office and get the good seats 
before they are gone. 

The Flynn box office is open 
10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. on weekdays 
and 10 am. to 1 pm. on 
Saturdays. 
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Runners take their mark at St. Michael’s annual Invita- 
ional Cross Country Meet, Sept. 7. Brian Curtain 
rom St. Michael’s won the men’s individual race. 


photo by Cathy Craig 






by Scott Fletcher 
Defender Staff 


The annual St. Michael's Col- 
lege Cross Country Invitational 
was held last Saturday, Sept. 7, 
with Purple Knight's Brian Cur- 
tain, 87, covering the 5.2 miles 
course in 29:36. Six seconds 
ahead of runner-up John Eber- 
hardt of Clarkson University. 
Greg Altzenburger of Potsdam 
State finished third with a time 
of 30. 

Plattsburgh State was the 
overall winner in team points 
with 41. Plattsburgh placed four 
of their five qualifying runners 
in the top ten. Despite Curtain’s 
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finish, St. Michael's finished 
sixth out of the seven competing 
teams. John Thrasher, ’88, had 
the second-best Knight finish 
with a time of 32:54, twenty- 
third place. 

The race began at Aiken Mall 
in the middle of campus and ran 
behind the Ross Sports Center, 
through the townhouse complex 
and back to the center of campus. 
Curtain trailed Eberhardt when 
the two emerged from the 
woods for the final 400 yards, 
but Curtain out-kicked Eber- 
hardt to the finish. 

Bryant College swept the first 
three spots in the women’s race 
en route to winning the 
women’s team title over Platts- 





Curtin Takes First 


burgh State, St. Michael's and 
Potsdam State. Stacy Witt of 
Bryant was the _ individual 
winner with a time of 19:39 for 
the women’s 3.1 mile course. 

Kim D'‘arrigo led the Purple 
Knights with a sixth-place fin- 
ishing time of 21:02. Natalie 
Blanchard, °87, finished ninth 
with a time of 21:43. 

Men’s Totals: 1. Plattsburgh 
State-41 points, 2. Potsdam 
State-76, 3. Johnson State-80, 4. 
Clarkson-89, 5. Lyndon State-98 
6. St. Michael’s-129, 7. Castleton 
State-172. 

Women’s Totals: 1. Bryant 
College-23, 2. Plattsburgh State- 
48, 3. St. Michael’s-61, 4. Pots- 
dam State-110. 


LeMoyne wins Soccer Invitational 


by Debby Gavron 
Defender Staff 

The men’s varsity soccer team 
hosted the first St. Michael’s 
[nvitational Soccer Tournament, 
Sept. 7 and 8. Game one faced off 
coach Keith Gage’s LeMoyne 
Dolphins and Joe Cummings’ 
Holy Cross Crusaders. In the 
first half, both teams played a 
give-and-take type of game, 
neither team gaining or keeping 
total possession of the ball. 
LeMoyne’s Andres Hersey took 
a John Petrus pass and drilled it 
past Haly Cross goaltender Mike 
Webber near the end of the first 
half. The 1-0 Dolphin lead held 


‘up for the rest of the half. 


The second half began with a 
different type of soccer. It was a 
slower game with less momen- 
tum coming from both sides. 
Coach Gage said, “We got hit by 
the sun and heat hard. We also 
had a few injuries this time 
around and we didn’t have many 
subs either. It slowed our game 
down.” Hersey’s goal was all 
LeMoyne would need. LeMoyne 
won game one of the Invita-* 


Knights 


Four games into the season, 
the St. Michael's College men’s 
soccer team has yet to taste vic- 
tory, as it came up witha loss and 
a tie in last week’s action. The 
team went to 0-3 on the season 
when they played New Hamp- 
shire College on Sept. 11. The 


final score was 2-0. St. Michael's - 


Head Coach Les Johnson said, 
“John Jordan made two goal- 
keeping errors, which allowed 
both scoring opportunities.” 
NHC’s Tom Tusurik collected 
both goals. 


Last Saturday, the Purple 
Knights battled St. Anselm Col- 
lege to a 0-0 tie. Even two 10- 


tional, 1-0. 

Game two pitted St. Michael’s 
against Pace University. This 
game was much more physical 
than the first. There were two 
injuries to the St. Michael's 
defense, both occuring to senior, 
co-captain Dan Byrnes. Byrnes 
and opposing forward went up 
to head the ball hit heads. Byrnes 
was out for several minutes, but 
returned later in the half. How- 
ever, later in the half, Byrnes 
received an ankle injury which 
plagued him for the remainder 
of the game and tournament. 

Scoring came slowly in game 
two, as it took better than 25 
minutes for forward Geoff Starr 
to scramble in front of the goal 
and score. Starr was assisted by 
Joe Gleason. With five minutes 
left in the half, the team of Starr 
and Gleason again advanced on 
Pace netminder Bill Ochs. At the 
end of the first half St. Michael's 
held a 2-0 lead. 

For St. Michael's Utopia soon 
turned to Hades, as Pace came 
out ready for the second half, and 
the Purple Knights did not. Les 
Johnson, St. Michael's coach 
said, “We played as though we 


were pressured, not Pace. We 
had one or two guys carrying the 
team and that does not make a 
team.” 

An early goal by Pace’s Vinny 
Guido (assisted by Ralph Delia) 
brought the pressure Johnson 
mentioned. “We were playing 
too much to protect our lead, and 
not in scoring for ourselves,” 
said Johnson. With twenty 
seconds left in the game, Pace 






forward Matt Puglisi tied the 
game at two all, with help from 
teammate Rory Finn. The game 
then proceeded into two ten- 
minute overtimes. Within five 
minutes Puglisi was back to 
attack Purple Knights’ goalie 
John Jordan, giving Pace a 3-2 
advantage. The second overtime 
resulted in the same situation, 
Puglisi against Jordan. Puglisi 
took a penalty kick with two 
minutes left in the se. ond 
overtime, and found the cords 


Still Winless — 


minute overtimes could not end 
the St. Michael's College goal 
drought. Goaltending was the 
big factor in this game, as Purple 
Knight netminder John Jordan 
had eight saves, and St. Anselm’s 
Scott Thomas made seven. 


Johnson has made some 
changes in his defense. The four 
fullbacks are now Dan Sullivan 
and Mark Goodhue at the wing 
fillback.s, TJ. White at the 
“stopper”, or up fullback, and 
Jon Freitas at the “sweeper”, or 
deep fullback. The change seems 
to be working. Defensively, the 
team is looking good, but offen- 
sively...that’s another story. 


Through four games, the 
offense has mustered only two 
goals. Forward Geoff Starr has 
both of them. He said. “The def- 
ensive changes are working. 
With Jon Freitas back there it 
really makes a difference.” He 
went on, “Offensively, we're not 
flowing as a team. We get the 
ball from the midfielders, and 
somewhere along the way it gets 
lost.” 


St. Michael's will try to get on 
a winning track this Saturday as 
it hosts Merrimack College. 
Game time is 1:00 p.m. 


“We dida super job, no goals allowed all 
weekend for our goalie Ed Nash.” 

— LeMoyne Coach Keith Gage 
Winners of the St. Michael’s Invitational 


for the third time. Pace won 4-2. 
Pace and LeMoyne faced off in 
the Championship Game and St. 
Michael's and Holy Cross met in 
the Consolation. 

The Consolation game did not 
bring about a turn-of events, for 
St. Michael's. Although the Pur- 
ple Knights had several 
attempts and close opportuni- 
ties at net, they could not score. 
Holy Cross on the other hand 






greeted St. Michael's freshman 
goalie Tom Dennis twice in the 
first half. Both times the combi- 
nation of Carl Weiss and Wayne 
Mullin combined forces and 


scored. 

Second half opened up with 
more Holy Cross scoring. Mul- 
lin, assisted by halfback David 
Weinstock, scored less than fif- 
teen minutes into the half. Holy 
Cross eventually won the game 
4-0. 

St. Michael's halfback TJ. 


White said, “We regressed as a 
team, not progressed. We made 
mistakes and Holy Cross capital- 
ized on them. We really just gave 
the game away.” 

Coach Cummings noted. for 
the change in his team’s play 
from the first game. He said, 
“We had an adjustment in the 
line-up. I moved Mullin from 
wing to center and could add Jim 
Fair to midfield. And besides, we 
came a long way up here, we 
couldn’t go back to Worcester 
with two losses.” 

Coach Johnson said, “We 
made five mistakes and they 
jumped right on four of them to 
score. We passed in front of our 
goal, we left men unmarked, and 
we backed up and let him shoot.” 

The Championship game was 
a fast moving and physical one. 
Pace appeared to have more 
opportunities to score, but were 
unable to bring the opportuni- 
ties to reality. It was the same 
up-and-back type of play for 
both teams, but no one could put 
the ball in the net. With 4:13 left 
in the game LeMoyne’s Mark 
Fierro (assisted by Jim Szuba) 

cont. on p. 27 
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Field Hockey Loses 2-0 | 


by Judy Fritz 
Defender Staff 


For the first time in three 
years, the women’s field hockey 
team has a new coach, Anne 
Noone. Noone is not new to the 
game of field hockey. She has a 
long field hockey background, 
playing throughout high school 
and college. Her freshmen and 
sophomore years, Noone played 
for St. Michael's College and was 
appointed captain. Noone con- 
tinued her education at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont where she 
played on the varsity team her 
junior and senior years. In addi- 
tion to her college experience, 
Noone also once played for the 
Northeast Hockey Team and is a 


FALL SPORTS PREVIEW 


TEAM 


member of the Vermont Associ- 
ation Team. 

When asked about the overall 
outlook of the season, Noone 
sounded confident saying, “I 
expect we will finish .500 over- 
all. The offense looks strong this 
year and we have a lot of aggres- 
sive players. We're a young 
team, but the freshmen are 
enthusiastic and hard working. 
Some freshmen will certainly 
see a-lot of playing time.’ 

The Purple Knights only lost 
two of their seniors to gradua- 
tion last year; Kim Corbeil and 
Dina Sofis. Returning for the 
season are Kate Cunningham; 
capt., Mary Ann Pfaff; capt., Lori 
Kenyon, Nancy Druke, Kim 
Goodrich, Becky Knox, Sue 


- Part I 
MEN’S SOCCER 


LAST YEAR’S RECORD 7-5-1 


COACH 
CAPTAINS 


PLAYERS LOST 
NEWCOMERS 


TEAM 


LES JOHNSON, 3RD YEAR 


O'Shea, Carrie Cunningham, 
Jane Healey, Caroline Patrie, 
Karen Hunter, Kristie Johnson, 
and Cheryl Turner. 

The newcomers to the team 
are; Nadine Lobato, Kathy Des- 
cus, Julie Finerty, Marie Lane, 
Laurie Liberty, Judy Mannion, 
Patty Porter, Kathy Schiavi and 
Tricia Tobin. 

The Knights schedule 
includes Bates, the University of 
Vermont, Middlebury and the 
University of Lowell. Noone 
feels both the offense and 
defense look promising. “Our 
defense is smart and they really 
know how to move the ball well. 
We just have to remain aggres- 
sive and we'll do well,” said 

cont. on p. 27 


DAN BYRNES, MARK GOODHUE 

RETURNING PLAYERS JOHN JORDAN, JON FREITAS, JOE GLEASON, TJ WHITE, 
BRIAN CARROLL, DAN SULLIVAN, BRIAN NEFF, MARK 
GOODHUE, GEOFF STARR, DENNIS MARCOUX, DAN 
BYRNES, JEFF MORIARTY, JOHN QUEIROLO, 


ABDULLAH ABUDALY. 
FOUR 


TOM DENNIS, STEVE BOWEN, TODD ALIX, JOHN 
PALMER, BRIAN WALSH, JEFF WOODWORTH, TIM 
DENSON, DAVID BRANDENBUG, JEFF NICHOLSON, 
MIKE CONTINI, JOHN BAKIS, JOHN MACMULLIN, 
KEVIN SMITH, KEVIN DEBRYNE, DAVID BELLIVEAU, 


GERALD FAWTHROP. 
WOMEN’S SOCCER 


LAST YEAR’S RECORD 5-8 
JOY VERONNEAU, 1ST YEAR 


COACH 


RETURNING PLAYERS 


PLAYERS LOST 
NEWCOMERS 


KRISTIN BLAIR, LISA VAILLANCOURT, DENISE HEBERT, 


MARY BROUILETTE, JULIE KINSKY, CARRIE VAN 
LEEUWAN, ROBIN PETERS, DIANE MARTY. 


THREE 


LIZ DUFFY, BOBBI GEISE, KATHY KING, DEBBIE KIRBY, 
PAULA LAVIN, PATTY LEE, BETH LENEHAN, MICHELLE 
MCCABE, CARYN MCGRATH, MAURA O’CONNEL, LISA 


STEBINS, HEIDI NEPREU. 


SMC Scoreboar 


Women's Tennis 


Men's Soccer 
St. Michael's 2 Pace University 4 

St. Michael's 0 Holy Cross College 4 

St. Michael's 0 New Hampshire College 2 
St. Michael's 0 St. Anselm College 9 
Women's Soccer 


St. Michael's 2 


Field Hockey 


Green Mountain College 3 
St. Michael's © Bates College 3 


Golf 


St. Michael's 0 University of Vermont 2 
St. Michael's Q Bates College 4 
St. Michael's 2 Siena College 0 
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Champlain Mill, Winooski, from I-89 South, Exit 
16, one mile South/I-89 North, Exit 15, one mile West 
Come via the Lake Champlain Ferries ¢ Free Parking 

655-9477 


STORE HOURS: MON-SAT 10 AM-9 PM SUNDAYS * 12 AM - 5:00 PM 
RESTAURANT HOURS: MON-SAT 11:30 AM — CLOSE / SUNDAYS « 10:30 AM - CLOSE 











Winocoski's Champlain Mill, a stunning revi- 


f Vermont heritage! Come visit, 
shop,and dine at our 40 unique shops 
and restaurants. All inourbeautifully 


restored woolen mill 
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St. Michael's 
St. Michael's 7 Plymouth State College 2 
Men’s Tennis 

St. Michael's 3 Siena College 5 





Plattsburgh State College 


St. Michael's University. of Vermont 





Stuffed 
Shrimp 


Teriyaki 
Chicken 
Just one of our 
many delightful entrees 
steak « seafood 
soup bar e salad bar 


serving lunch, brunch and 
dinner eseven days a week 


6550300 factor 


Champlain Mill, Winooski ® 655-0300 
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Fire On The Mountain 


WANTED: Experienced ski coach needed to take the posi- 
tion of Head Ski Coach at St. Michael's College. Job is seasonal 
— from September through February. Prerequisites; must be 
very experienced in the art of skiing, must be able to relate 
talents to college kids well, and must be flexible to team 
obligations every day for six months. Salary; $3,000, to be 
allowed at $300 per month, with the remaining $1,500 to be 
paid at the end of February. Room and Board are your own 
problems. Send resumes to the St. Michael's College Athletic 
Department. 

Now | ask you, who in their right mind could turn down an 
offer like that? 3,000 righteous dollars; that’s 300 dollars a 
month; a full fledged 76 dollars a week. Hey, base it on a 
40-hour work week, and the coach could be making a spunky 
$1.90 an hour. 

Call him wild, call him unpredictable, but last year’s Head 
Ski Coach Peter Davis passed up on this golden opportunity, 
this chance of a lifetime. “Problems with personal finances 
and the lack of enthusiasm on the part of the Athletic Depart- 
ment to develop the ski program were my main reasons for 
leaving,” Davis said. 

He continued, “I was a part-time coach, with part-time 
privileges, and it shouldn't be that way. I kept getting the 
feeling that I wasn't important to the Athletic Department.” 
Davis said he felt with a little better support from the athletic 
department, St. Michael’s could have the number one ski team 
in the East...Division I. He said, “The kids were great; really 
hardworking and their attitude was very positive.” After all, 
New England (Vermont in particular) is a natural breeding 
ground for skiing talent. 

Davis really enjoyed coaching at St. Michael's, but it was 
financially impossible for him to continue on in the position 
without some sort of contractual change. He realized that 
asking for a raise in pay would be difficult to get approval for, 
so he asked for housing on campus, and a meal ticket. Request 
denied. He suggested giving the coach another role on campus, 
whether it be tutoring, coaching another sport, working in the 
Student Life Office, or anything else to help make ends meet. 
No dice. Something to make him feel more of a part of St. 
Michael's. Sorry. 

Don’t worry about Peter Davis. He will either go back to 
professional competition, or take a coaching offer at a special- 
ized camp doing, as he says, “one-third of the work for more 
than twice the money.” Peter Davis will be more than fine. 
There are plenty of places that recognize his talents, and will 
put them to good use. 

Worry about St. Michael's Athletics. Worry about an 
athletic department that let a member of the 1980 University 
of Vermont Ski Team; NCAA Division I National Cham- 
pions, get away. Worry about a program that lost a profes- 
sional ski racer, who was ranked 20th in the East with the 
United States Ski Association, over a room, a meal ticket, and a 
positive attitude about his ski program. 

Bill Lowitz is through worrying. The returning captain has 
decided not to compete this season. The potential of having his 
fourth coach in as many seasons was part of the reason. He 
said, “The St. Mike’s Ski program grew tremendously with 
Pete Davis, and now we've lost him.”’ He continued, “I wasn’t 
out there to fool around, and I don’t feel anyone else on the 
team was either. But, I do feel that that’s the way we're being 
treated by the school...we're not being taken seriously.” 

Bob Christensen is most likely to take over as team captain. 
He said, “The school screwed up — Peter was an excellent 
coach.” He went on, “As a team it’s getting hard to feel the 
support from the Athletic Department. They don’t seem to be 
planning for the future, to be trying to build the program.” 

Lloyd “Chip” LaCasse, Director of Men’s and Women’s Ski 
Teams at UVM, was Davis’s collegiate coach. He had this to 
say about his former pupil; ‘“Peter is a tremendous individual — 
who ran a very thorough and highly involved program." He 
continued. “He contacted me from time to time last season to. 
discuss. ideas, and I know he really enjoyed working with the 
kids.” ’ 

He called the absence of Davis for the St. Michael's Ski 
program, ‘definitely a big loss. You had a great ski coach,” he 
said. Nobody ever said it better or with more authority. 


Sports Trivia Questions 


1) What was the balls /strikes count on catcher Carlton Fisk \ 
he hit the “Shot Heard ‘Round The World” in the 12th in ning 
Game Six? ae 

2) Who made the final out of the mee 

3) Name the starting Red Sox i forap | in Gam 

























ANSWERS: . 

1) No count — he hit the first pitch ey saw high off 
field foul pole at Fenway Park. 

2) Carl Yasztremski flew out to center. to ue Pe se 
years later he would end the 1978 Yankees vs. Red Sox pla 
in the same fashion — popping out to Nettles at thir 

3) LF — Bernie Carbo, CF — Fred Lynn, RF — , 
— Rico —* Ss — a B tes : 
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Lax season review 


by Dave Davoren 
Asst. Sports Editor 

The rise to the top has been a 
quick one for the St. Michael’s 
lacrosse program. Last year the 
men’s and women’s teams 
posted their finest seasons in the 
three year history of the pro- 
gram. The men finished 7-4 and 
5-1 in conference play, while the 
women's team ended the season 
with a 9-1 mark. 

On the men's side, the season 
included a number of firsts for 
the program. The team defeated 
three teams which in previous 
efforts had proved fruitless. 
These wins were the 11-3 
trouncing of New Hampshire 
College, a 13-9 win against Ply- 
mouth state, and a come-from- 
behind victory over interstate 
rivals, the Cadets of Norwich, 
10-7. Another first for the squad 
was when attackman Ray Roch 
won the season’s first player of 
the week award. The only first 
the team did not capture though 
was first place in the Laurie D. 
Cox Lacrosse Conference, but 
their 5-1 mark earned them 
second behind New England 
College. 

Like all things there must be 
some bad with the good, and the 
1985 men’s team was no excep- 

cont. from p. 26 
- Noone. 
| Noone said, “The team has 
great potential and the return- 
_ ing players are looking better. 
‘Kim Goodrich, ‘87 has shown a 
lot of improvement, as well as 
Kate Cunningham, Lori Kenyon 
_ and Mary An Pfaff. Kim knows 
how to move the ball well and is 
a smart player.” 
“Kate is looking strong also, 
but is returning from a knee 
injury. She is really doing a super 
_ job considering the complica- 
_ tions. Lori Kenyon, ’86 will also 
_ seea lot of playing time sparking 
_ up the offense. Mary Ann Pfaff 
_ is looking very strong this year 
_ on our defensive side. She has 
_ good field sense and really works 
well with the goalies,” said 
| Noone. 
The two goalies lined up for 
this season are Carrie Cun- 
ningham and Patrie. ‘Both are 
hard workers and show a great 
deal of enthusiasm and hard 
_ work. It will be difficult choosing 
the starting goalie for the 
_ games,” said Noone. 
The Knights started out their 
season at the University of Ver- 
mont on Sept. 10. UVM was vic- 
torious, 2-0. Kammie Kelton 
_ assisted by Melodie Hoff scored 
at 12:30 in the first half. The 





...drinks on the deck, 
romantic 
dinners in the balcony, 


tempting 


desserts by the riverside. 


WATE 
WORIGS 





tion. The season took its toll on 
the Knights defensive corp as 
the services of Frank Biotti, 
Kriss Gulbrandsen, Chris Foley 
and John Todd were lost due to 
injuries. The Knights were also 
victims of two rather forgettable 
losses. The first was at the hands 
of Potsdam State College in a 
17-8 loss. The other loss was 
against crosstown rivals, the 
University of Vermont. The 
Knights fell to the Catamounts 
19-5 in the last game of the sea- 
son. 

But despite these losses the 
1985 season was another step 
forward in the development of 
the program. 

Although they did not capture 
the conference crown the 
Knights did capture their share 
of individual awards. Defense- 
man Gulbrandsen, attackman 
Roch, and midfielder Rob Phe- 
lan all were selected to the Cox 
Conference all-star team. Gul- 
brandsen and midfielder Bill 
Dromeshauser were selected to 
Participate in the New England 
Senior All-Star Game. 

Despite the accomplishments 
of the men’s lacrosse team, the 
women’s team wasn't going to 
be overshadowed. 

The women’s team entered 


the season with many players 
lost to graduation, but when the 
dust had subsided from the field 
this team had finished with a 
mark better than that of ECAC 
playoff team the year before. A 
new ACAC decision however to 
place Division II schools in the 
same tournament as Division | 
schools, left the Knights out of 
the tournament. 

The Knights scoring was led 
by Kathy McNabb who posted 
56 of the team’s 114 tallies. Also 
figuring in the teams scoring 
were Kacey Connor, Pam Dow- 
ney and Kate Cunningham. 

Defensively the team was 
anchored by goalie Lisa Kendall. 
Kendall allowd only 5.9 goals a 
game and stopped 65 percent of 
shots against her. For her efforts 


Kendall has been nominated for. 


the College Sports Information 
Directors of America At-Large 
All-American Team. 

The Knights began their sea- 
son in high gear as they won the 
first eight games of the season 
including a win over Skidmore 
College. It was the first time the 
Knights history that they had 
defeated Skidmore. The Knights 
only loss of the season came to 
Division II] Champion  Ply- 
mouth State College in a shoo- 
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tout, 15-9. But the Knights 
rebounded from the loss to 
defeat Division 1 Holy Cross 
College, 8-5, in the last game of 
the season. 


ES PR 
cont. from p. 25 


scrambled in front of goalie 
Ochs and scored. The rest of the 
game went scoreless and 
LeMoyne came out on top 1-0, 
winning the St. Michael's 
Invitational. , 
Coach Gage said, “We did a 
super job, no goals allowed all 
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weekend for our goalie Ed Nash. 
We did a fine job overall, we 
didn’t push forward, had a good 
centerback and stopperback. We 
need a rest after this and a well- 
deserved rest it will be.” 

Gage may have LeMoyne’s 
soccer team resting after the 
tournament. Johnson, on the 
other hand, said, “We are going 
to sort things out now. We have 
to get our heads together. We 
could play a lot better. The for- 
wards could move better and 
play coming out from the back 
needs improvement.” LTS 


second UVM goal was by Meg 
Perrin assisted by Deb Knapp. 
Patrie was in goal for St. 
Michael's with 22 saves. 

Kate Cuningham said,” Our 
defense is really strong. We held 
them really well, we just didn’t 
have a chance to play offense.” 












WELCOME BACK ST. MICHAEL’S! 


DISCOUNT: 


Present ID and Get a Great Savings!’ 


Bicycle Tune-ups $15.00, regularly $18.00. Used Bikes from $50-_$110. 10% off any Bike accessories 
Winter Clothes: 50-70% off. Rent a Used Bike: $5a day X-C Skis 30% off 1985 skis. 


Conveniently Located in the A & P Sho 
ping Center. Now just 5 minutes on Rt. 15. 





Essex Junction 878-3002 Onen 7 days a week 










Earn up to $2,000 


1980 RENAULT LeCAR ; 
‘in your spare time teaching KNITTING 


$1,800 


Sunroof, 


AM/FM, 
Low Mileage 







For more information, 
Contact Heather TH311, 655-1220 ad 3 all collect 617- 266-7383. | 
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Open Monday thru Saturday A SANDWICH SHOP All Occasion Platters Ag 
ea 165 East Allen St., Winooski 8 , ea ae . 
Deliveries over $50 DOOD AaS AXSY, SETUPS. - 
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Rescue Blotter 


_ by Jay Wood 
Defender Staff 
St. Michael's Rescue Squad answers an average of 1,200 calls a 
year. This list of calls represents just a portion, and is designed to 
give you a sample of what they respond to 365 days a year. 
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Rescue responded to Hinesburg where a 14- 
year boy fell off a ledge and pee) broke 
his arm. 

A 21-year-old cyclist on Route 116 was 
struck by a car. 

Rescue transported a mother in premature | 
labor to a Montreal hospital. 

Rescue responded to a car accident where 
the 54-male driver was pulled out of the car 
moments before it burst inte flames. 
Rescue received a call to rescue a 28-year-old 
male in Winooski with cardiac problems. 
A 32-year-old male on the interestate was 
pulled out of his burning auto after a Le 
speed crash. 

Rescue transported an infant with ule 
birth defects from Morrisville, VI, to the 
Medical Center of Vermont in Burlington. 
Responded to Winooski for a 50-year-old 
woman with diabetic problems. 
Responded to a 32-year-old woman with 
multiple gunshot wounds with a rifle. 


8/6-at 2:13 p.m. 


8/10-at 2:08 p.m. 
8/11-at 8:54 a.m. 


$/12-at 7:20 a.m. 


8/13-at 1:22 p.m. 


8/22-at 1:09 a.m. 
8/27-2:03 am. 


8/31-at 10:27 p.m. 


9/3-at 9:44 p.m. 


POCOLEES OCS FES OTETIVTHGOS SECS CEST FITSENFESELO HHS PM AMOLLOOE 
SOOFSOOSSOLSLESESSOSSESSSSSSSSSEOEEESESTEEREEESA ODES OROODS 


St. Michael's College fire department answers about 500 calls a 
j year, drills weekly, and trains with Colchester Center Volunteer 
| Fire Department. A log of their calls will also complement this 
section when they become available. 


'G ood 
friends 
don't let 

good 
frends 
smoke 

cigarettes.’ 


Larry Hagman 


Dine by the 
riverside 
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AMERICAN 
CANCER 
~ SOCIETY* 


DR. SOUL’S 
Fabulous Fast Food 
RIGHT NEXT TO WHISPERS. 
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oe With College I.D. 


The Best Burgers and 
Sandwiches 


in Winooski. FREE Fresh Cut 
French Frjes with any Sandwich 
or Burger. 






Coming Soon: _ . 
Late Night Munch _Delivery Service 












Stress has a cycle 


SALT “LAKE: CITY; # UT 
(CPS) Students entering 
school this fall will encounter 
stresses they've never dealt with 
before, and will probably endure 
regular “academic calendar of 
stress” periods before they fin- 
ish collegé; a new University of 
Utah study reveals. 

“Students are away from 
home, many for the first time, 
and dealing with pressures and 
responsibilities they've never 
had before,” explains study co- 
author Neal Whitman, a 
researcher with the university's 
Department of Family 
Planning. 

At the same time, though, stu- 
dents experience less serious 
stress because they have greater | 
control over their lives than | 
their non-student peers in the 
real world, according to the sum- 
mary study of over 150 major 
stress reports. 

“Stress is directly related to 


your live,” says Whitman, “and 
let's face it, a college student has 
a lot of control. Going to college 


itself is a matter of choice. You ! 
control your use of time, decide § 


what classes to take and how to 
study.” 

Still, college-has plenty of 
pressures and stesses, many of 
which affect students at certain 
times and places in their 
educations. 

Last spring a Michigan State 
study reported that students — 
like their counterparts with full 
time jobs — often become frus- 
trated, apathetic, and burned- 
out. 

Law and medical students, 
with more intense schedules and 
greater focus on jobs, tend to feel 
more pressures than liberal arts 
majors, the Utah study says. 

A recent Louisiana State study 
showed that medical school 
often proves “hazardous to the 
health of many students” who 
are unable to handle the stresses 
and pressures that come with 
the degree. 

“The job market is the most 
significant trigger-of stress for 
students,” says Whitman, “par- 
ticularly for exiting and profes- 
sional students. And we have 
also found that there is an ‘aca- 
demic calendar of stress’ that 
typically applies to students dur- 
ing college.” 

Such stressful periods include 
“arrival and moving into dorms, 
midsemester and midterm blues, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas 
vacations, the winter doldrums, 
and spring fever,’ the study 
shows. 

“Those are all very identifia- 
ble and-predictable times of stu- 
dent stress,” agrees Peggy Bar, 
vice chancellor for student 
affairs at Texas Christian Uni- 
versity and former president of 
the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association's College 
Counseling Division. 

“All of us on college campuses 
are very familiar with those 
patterns, and try to do as much 
as we can to help students deal 
with them,” she adds. 

Stressed-out students do 
things like “rush through exams, 
arrive late to class, and turn in 
hastily written research papers” 
because they have lost control 
and direction of their educations, 
researcher Whitman says. 

“Irregular breathing, clammy 
hands, heavy perspiring, and an 
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accelerated heartbeat” are some 
of the warning signals of exces- 
sive stress, he adds. 

One of the best ways for stu- 
dents to cope with college stress 
is by organizing and planning 
their time, the Utah study 
suggests. 

“Do a little planning, get 
organized, and take time to 
think about what you are doing,” 
Whitman recommends. 

Students should also eat, exer- 
cise, sleep properly, and take 
time to talk with family, friends, 
and peers about the stresses they 
feel. 

“And get involved in helping 
other students,” Whitman sug- 
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gests. “It’s a real irony, but the 
students doing the helping — 
whether it’s tutoring, crisis 
counseling, or participating in 
group sessions — get the best 
help themselves because they 
see that stresses can be 
managed.” 

A group of Yale students last 
year even formed their own 
“Stress Busters’ massage ser- 
vice, which for $20 provided 
“non-sexual, legitimate” body 
massages to help students relax 
and unwind during finals. 
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GERVAIS ONION RIVER CLIPPERS © 


xy 


7 West Canal Street. Winooski | \ 
655-3375 
HAIRCUTS anytime ~ $5.50 


Open Tuesday-Friday 8 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Saturday 7:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 


Wash/Shampoo/Dry -- $10.00 


NEW LOCATION! 


(by appointment only) 


Hairstyling 


Le on Sateen 


You can afford to ski 
Mad River Glen 

and bring a friend. 
You can’t afford 


to miss the 
challenge! 


Student Discount Season Pass 


Proof of enrollment in a full course of study at a recognized school or college 


will be asked for. 


Six-Day 


(Excludes coe 


*180 


2 FREE, 1 day 
guest passes 


Weekday 


(Excludes Holidays) 


°85 


1 FREE, 1 day 
guest pass 


Passholders may purchase all-day tickets for other days, for the prevailing 
p.m. half-day rate, the day of purchase. 


OFFER ENDS OCTOBER 15 bats 


RIVER GLEN 


THE SKIER’S MOUNTAIN 


For more information call or write 
Mad River Glen, Waitsfield, Vermont 05673 
Phone (802) 496-3551 





